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Gales are big in the Labrador Sea--common in summer and nearly continuous in winter. 
The weather systems that produce them are big, too, and very pronounced. Even so, it was 


pretty sobering when the barometer reached 28.95 inches last Monday before it leveled out. 


Surprisingly enough, the wind was only 30 knots or so and the sea distincly less than we 
experienced earlier; however, lessons learned in these waters in June of 1973 during Ann's 
and my crossing in our boat, AIRMAIL, held true. It blows harder after the low passes. By 
Monday p.m., the glass was rising rapidly--at double its earlier rate of fall--and with the 
rise came wind touching over 45 knots or more while sustaining at least 35 knots. We tacked 
on an earlier windshift partly because on the starboard tack we would be moving away from 
the storm's center to the north of us and partly because despite a big sea, 18 to 25 feet, 
we could actually make steady progress motor sailing slowly under two staysails and a mizzen 
trysail. } 


I am always surprised at how gentle gales like this one seem when one is down below in REGINA. 
On deck the seas roar, the wind howls and whistles in the rig, spray and rain sting one's 
face and find their way through the kinks in one's foul weather gear. But below, things 

are relatively quiet. It is warm, the stove and heater keep things comfortably dry and, 
although bilge water slops up once and a while to wet a bunk, deck and sky light leaks dampen 
some areas, life is really quite livable despite the motion and the creaks of the ship as she 
works. Several things contribute to this sense of safety. Three hot meals are important. 

Al Sterns produces them without fail and without complaint. A watch system which allows 
plenty of rest and, of course, the knowledge now born of personal experience that gales do 
pass. All this creates excellent morale so, when the breeze finally moderated early on 
Tuesday, we went on with the business of getting to St. John's with light hearts and cheery 


faces. 


The rest of the week was comparatively uneventful. Good sailing came our way on Wednesday 


_ after nearly a four-day calm during which a number of finback whales and a family of orca, 
_ two females--one with a calf--and an adult male, were photographed in the sunset. The 
_ evening deck watches were treated to a spectacular aurora borealis. 


Wednesday's sail went on into Thursday until our nice northeast breeze finally petered out 
somewhere off the strait of Belle Isle and the engine was required to keep us going. While 
more finbacks entertained in the daylight hours, stars plus a full moon added spice to the 
night. : 3 


On Friday the next weather system came along starting with a nice northeast breeze which 
gradually worked around to the east as the low slowly moved north eastward and well to the 
west of us. We had fine sailing for most of the day, but by evening the wind was southeast 
and motor sailing began as the sea slowly increased. The next 24 hours were slow. Progress 


_was tedious as the wind gradually went around to the south and southwest with rain and lumpy 


sea so typical of Funk Island Bank. Eventually the wind did go west-southwest as predicted 
and we motor sailed on to St. John's, Newfoundland under sunny warm skies arriving in good 


time to get to the airport to welcome our new arrivals. 


It was just over a thousand miles from Gothaab, but it seemed like another world! 


| Respect fully submitted, 


George Nichols 


ORV REGINA MARIS 
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We are now motoring along 30 miles from Lunenberg this morning in weather typical of the 
southwest shore of Nova Scotia--flat, calm, and thick fog. We have been motoring for over 
24 hours with virtually no wind, so good progress has been made; unless things change a good 
deal, we shall be on Brown's Bank this evening with a day to look for Right whales before 

we push on for Boston and the trip's end. Looking for Right whales has been part of our plan 
for the trip home from the start and seems a good way to complete the summer's round as we 
started our northern work by studying Rights off Chatham in May. Maybe we'll find the same 
animals on Brown where they seem to go for late summer forage. 


The week that brought us here has been one of ports and travel. It began in St. John's 

on Labor Day, with a pleasant, quiet, sunny day filled with visits from old and new friends. 
REGINA has quite a following in St. John's; many of whom know more precisely the time of each 
of our visits than I do. They come to visit in a steady stream, some making friends with 

the crew, others merely looking, and dreaming dreams of their own about days when the port 
was filled with sailing vessels hailing from ports all over the north Atlantic and beyond. 


This year the governor of the province, Dr. Paddon, honored us with an improptu visit. He 
proved to be not only a retired physician, but someone who has Spent many years working for 
the grand Grenfell mission traveling between stations in Labrador on the old schooners which 
all through the 30's provided supply and transport services for the mission. We had a great 
time comparing notes and recalling mutual friends as we toured the ship. The other high- 
light of St. John's was visiting between REGINA and the Russian trawler POTOLAK which was 
berthed next to us. The Russians, detained for fishing with an illegal net, were not 
allowed into the town and after 4 days in port were pretty bored. A chance to make friends 

_ with Americans was a rare privilege for them, a feeling completely reciprocated by REGINA's 
crew. The result was a series of visits to both ships, an exchange of souvenirs and a 
sharing of music which proved an excellent way to bridge the language gap. 


Indeed, our only unpleasant experience in St. John's came in the early hours of Tuesday 

when two brothers, both drunk, climbed to the royal yard, without permission, to protest some 
alleged fight. Once their beer bottles had shattered on deck, they were of little risk 
except to themselves. One came down as soon as the police arrived, but the other Stayed 

up for several hours despite efforts by the fire department's ladder crew before being per- 
suaded by his lawyer to return to earth. 


Our second port this week was the island of Saint Pierre which, with nearby Michelon, is 

the last outpost of France in North America. Right on our course to Brown's Bank, it isa 
fascinating place to visit with the excellence of its french restaurants and wine providing 
an extra attraction. We spent a beautiful, warm day there on Thursday which provided all 
hands with a chance to explore the town, go shopping, and wander in the island hills as well 
as to dine out and practice their french. St. Pierre is a Sleepy place now, it's former _— 
glory as a fishing port has largely passed as has it's importance as a smuggling center in rum. 
runner days. Still, it has a sense of history and it's people continue to fish for a living 
in large unique dories rather than the schooners of the past. As on our last visit five 
years ago, we had a fine time on the island leaving regretfully after an early visit to the — 
bakery at 0800 Friday. | 


Since then, we have been mostly under power. Now except for thick fog, all is well and to 
the Greenlander hands, it is amazingly warm! 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols 
ORV REGINA MARIS © seis 4> ty 
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